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ART  GOSSIP. 


SCOTTISH  SOCIETY  OF  ETCHERS 
has  been  formed  to  promote  the  study  of 
etching  in  connection  with  Scottish  art ;  it 
is  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to  publish 
an  annual  portfolio  of  etched  work  of  the 
members.  The  following  list  of  members  leads  us  to  expect 
good  work  from  this  Society : — 

J.  Denovan  Adam. 


G.  Aikman,  A.R.S.A. 

R.  Anderson,  A.R.S.A. 

G.  Ferrier. 

W.  B.  Hole,  A.R.S.A. 

The  Secretary  is  Mr.  George  R.  Halkett. 


Colin  Hunter. 
David  Law. 

Otto  Leyde,  R.  S.  A. 
R.  W.  Macbeth. 


The  second  annual  exhibition  of  works  in  Black  and 
White  is  now  being  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Fine  Arts  at  Glasgow.  The  pictures  number  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred,  of  which  a  very  fair  proportion  are  etchings, 
but,  of  course,  the  majority  of  them  are  not  new — to  England, 
at  any  rate.  Among  the  contributors  are  Messrs.  F.  Seymour 
Haden,  R.  W.  Macbeth,  L.  Lhermitte,  J.  McWhirter,  A.R.A., 
Heywood  Hardy,  Otto  Leyde,  A.  H.  Haig,  E.  Rischgitz, 
R.  S.  Chattock,  C.  P.  Slocombe,  C.  O.  Murray,  Stephen 
Parrish,  L.  Richeton,  and  many  well-known  etchers,  both 
British  and  foreign. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Burgess  has  just  completed  an  etching  of 
Hughenden  Church ;  the  first  proof  is  in  the  possession  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


M.  Brunet-Debaines  has,  we  learn  fi-om  the  Academy, 
undertaken  to  etch  Mr.  Millais’s  well-known  landscape 
“Chill  October.” 


The  following  is  a  list  of  etchings  published  since  our 
last  list : — 

Quarreling,  by  H.  Herkomer,  A.R.A. 

Portrait  of  M.  de  Goncourt,  by  F.  Bracquemond. 

The  Smoker,  by  Seymour  Lucas. 

Noon-day  Meal,  by  L.  Lowenstam,  after  Miss  M.  E. 
Edwards. 

Afternoon  Tea,  by  L.  Lowenstam,  after  G.  H.  Boughton, 
A.R.A. 

On  the  Alert,  by  A.  Gilbert,  after  Rosa  Bonheur. 

A  Jewish  Rabbi,  by  Waltner,  after  Rembrandt. 

Mrs.  Graham,  by  Waltner,  after  Gainsborough. 

Clarissa,  by  Waltner,  after  Hoppner. 


Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Waltner,  after  the  miniature  by 
Cooper. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Waltner,  after  a  miniature  by  Cosway. 
The  Road  to  Ruin  (5'  plates),  by  L.  Flameng,  after  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A. 

Rorke’s  Drift,  by  L.  Flameng,  after  De  Neuville. 
Tomaro’s  Brow,  by  Brunet-Debaines,  after  Turner. 


M.  L.  Flameng  has  received  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  a  commission  to  etch,  for  1 2,000  francs,  M.  Cormon’s 
picture  of  “  Cain  ”  which  was  in  this  year’s  “  Salon.” 


Etching  appears  to  be  taking  a  prominent  place  amongst 
the  fine  arts  in  Germany;  we  read  of  special  schools  for 
etching  being  founded  at  Dusseldorf  and  Weimar. 


Mr.  David  Law  has  recentiy  completed  ten  large  etchings 
(14  in.  by  II  in.)  of  views  on  the  Thames  from  Oxford  to 
Windsor,  selected  from  his  series  of  water-colour  drawings 
which  were  exhibited  in  Bond  Street  last  year;  they  are 
published  in  a  portfolio  by  Messrs.  Dowdeswell. 

The  first  represents  Iffley  Mill,  near  Oxford ;  the  second, 
Abingdon  by  moonlight ;  the  third,  the  Swan  Inn,  Streatley ; 
the  fourth,  Pangboume  Weir;  the  fifth,  Sonning;  the 
sixth,  Henley  from  above  the  bridge ;  the  seventh,  Marlow 
from  below  the  lock ;  the  eighth,  Cliveden ;  the  ninth,  Eton 
College ;  and  the  last,  Windsor. 

These  ten  plates,  which  are  on  the  whole  very  equal  in 
merit,  display  Mr.  Law’s  admirable  taste  in  selecting  charm¬ 
ing  scenery,  and  in  choosing  the  best  points  of  view.  There 
is  no  straining  after  startling  effects;  the  repose  is  simple 
and  natural,  and  there  is  just  sufficient  human  element 
introduced  to  give  interest  to  the  subject.  Throughout  the 
series,  the  fisherman’s  punt  and  the  heavily-laden  barge  are 
frequently  introduced,  but  Mr.  Law  has,  with  true  artistic 
feeling,  omitted  the  pleasure-boats  which  he  must  have  often 
come  across  during  his  river  trip ;  once,  indeed,  we  see  a 
steam-launch,  but  it  is  only  in  the  distance. 

Mr.  Law  is  especially  happy  in  his  rendering  of  the  sky 
under  a  variety  of  aspects.  Two  good  examples  are,  a  break 
in  a  stormy  sky  in  the  view  of  Henley — which  reminds  us  of 
the  work  of  Constable — and  the  moonlight  effect  in  the  view 
of  Abingdon,  which  is  indeed  a  grand  piece  of  etching  and 
full  of  poetry ;  had  we  to  select  the  best  of  the  series,  to  this 
we  should  award  the  palm, — next  we  should  prefer  the  view 
of  Marlow.  The  plates  are  all  powerfully  drawn,  but  the 
execution  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  elaborate. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  views  are  all  taken  at  one  period  of 
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the  year.  They  lack  variety.  The  summer  months,  when 
the  days  are  long  and  the  sun  is  warm,  and  the  trees  are  in 
full  bloom,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  pleasant  for  a  boating 
trip  on  the  Thames ;  but  in  the  cold  winter,  when  the  banks 
are  clad  with  snow,  the  trees  bare  of  leaf,  and  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  covered  with  floating  masses  of  ice,  there  is 
much  that  would  be  the  making  of  splendid  pictures.  Or 
when  the  thaws  of  spring  have  let  loose  the  imprisoned 
waters  on  the  land,  and  the  river  rushes  down  in  a  turbid 
mass,  at  thrice  its  summer’s  rate,  then  might  be  chosen  sub¬ 
jects  as  fitting  for  the  etcher’s  needle  as  the  peaceful  scenes 
in  which  Mr.  Law  so  much  delights. 


*  PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

X. — On  After-processes  (continued). 

In  such  cases,  the  surface  must  be  levelled  up  by  hammer¬ 
ing  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  which  for  this  purpose  should 
be  placed  face  downwards  upon  a  flat  and  polished  anvil  of 
iron — the  spot  to  be  operated  upon  being  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  calipers. 

Before  the  plate  is  handed  to  the  printer,  the  edges  should 
be  smoothed  and  bevelled  to  get  rid  as  well  of  foul  biting, 
due  to  the  chipping  of  the  varnish,  as  of  the  sharp  front 
edge  of  the  copper.  In  default  of  this  being  done,  the  edge 
of  the  plate  is  apt  to  leave  an  unsightly  mark  round  the 
proof,  if  it  does  not  actually  cut  through  the  paper,  which  it 
not  unfrequently  does  in  the  case  of  Japanese  paper.  The 
bevelling  is  easily  accomplished  with  a  rough  file,  to  be 
followed  by  a  finer  one,  and  finished  with  the  burnisher. 

XI. — On  Printing. 

In  bringing  the  plate  to  completion  by  any  of  the  after¬ 
processes  above  described,  there  is  a  manifest  danger  of 
carrying  the  application  of  them  too  far,  unless  progress  is 
from  time  to  time  reported  by  the  taking  of  trial  proofs,  and 
the  etcher  will  generally  find  it  answer  his  purpose  to  have 
the  means  of  taking  these  in  his  studio.  In  default  of  this, 
unless  he  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  com¬ 
petent  printer  of  etchings,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  become 
aware  of  the  state  of  his  work.  And  it  should  be  observed 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  a  plate,  it 
is  not  of  the  slightest  use  resorting  to  an  ordinary  coppier- 
plate  printer,  the  treatment  in  printing  of  a  copper-plate 
engraving  and  that  of  an  etching  being  perfectly  distinct, 
and  conducted  upon  dissimilar,  not  to  say  antagonistic 
principles.  Even  when  ready  access  is  obtainable  to  a  good 
printer,  and  assuming  that  he  is  always  at  liberty  to  take  a 
plate  in  hand  the  moment  it  is  presented  to  him  (in  most 
cases  a  very  large  assumption  indeed),  some  time  is  un¬ 
avoidably  lost  in  resorting  to  him,  and  that  step-by-step 
method  of  proceeding  which  in  working  up  a  plate  is  so 
great  a  desideratum,  and  which  when  the  etcher  has  the 
means  of  proving  his  work  at  hand,  is  easily  compassed, 
becomes  out  of  the  question.  The  etcher,  therefore,  is 
strongly  recommended  to  furnish  himself  with  the  requisite 
apparatus  for  proving  his  plates  at  home,  and  to  make  him¬ 
self  so  far  master  of  the  printing  process  as  to  be  able  to 


dispense  with  professional  assistance,  at  least  until  the  plate 
has  been  brought  to  completion. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  describe  in  the  first 
place  the  appliances  necessary  for  plate-printing  generally, 
and  afterwards  to  explain  their  use,  pointing  out  such  special 
modifications  of  the  printing  process  as  are  adopted  in  the 
case  of  etchings. 

The  press,  which  first  claims  attention,  consists  of  a  frame 
furnished  with  two  horizontal  rollers,  an  upper  and  a  lower 
one,  between  which  travels  a  horizontal  plank  or  table 
carrying  the  plate,  and  moved  as  the  lower  roller  is  turned 
by  means  of  levers  attached  to  it — the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  rollers  upon  the  plate  being  regulated  by  screws  working 
in  the  frame.  In  the  selection  of  the  press  the  following 
points  should  be  observed.  The  plank  should  be  of  sufficient 
width  to  allow  some  margin  beyond  the  largest  plate  for 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  required.  Etchers  often  begin  with 
plates  of  exceedingly  modest  dimensions,  and  are  sometimes 
led,  on  economical  principles,  to  content  themselves  with  a 
small  press  of,  say,  eight  or  ten  inches  width.  The  economy 
seems  false.  As  increased  practice  leads  to  greater  facility 
and  certainty  of  manipulation,  it  is  often  desired  to  work 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  the  annoyance  is  great  to  find  one’s 
self  stopped  in  so  doing  by  the  limited  size  of  the  press.  It 
is  therefore  recommended  that  the  plank  should  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  inches  in  width;  which,  as  the  frame  extends 
beyond  it,  will  admit  half  a  sheet  of  paper  of  imperial  size, 
and  will  easily  accommodate  a  plate  of  which  the  shortest 
measurement  is  fourteen  inches.  The  plank  was  formerly 
always  made  of  wood;  at  present  it  is  not  unfrequently 
made  of  iron,  and  each  material  has  its  advocates.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  rigidity  of  the  iron  is  apt  to 
crush  the  ink  out  of  the  more  deeply  bitten  lines,  and  thus 
to  impair  the  crispness  and  transparency  of  the  darker 
shadows — and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  best  printers  both 
in  Paris  and  London  have,  after  using  iron,  abandoned  it, 
and  returned  to  the  wooden  plank.  The  advocates  of  iron, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  this  tendency  can  be 
neutralized  by  placing  a  sheet  of  cardboard  upon  the  plank^ 
but  which,  it  is  presumed,  would  require  frequent  renewal. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  an  iron  plank  being  planed  by 
machinery  can  be  made  more  true  than  a  wooden  one.  The 
latter,  however,  can  be  made  quite  as  true  as  the  former,  if 
sufficient  skill,  care,  and  time  are  devoted  to  its  manufacture, 
as  is  proved  by  numberless  cases. 

Of  the  rollers,  which  should  of  course  be  turned  perfectly 
true  and  smooth,  the  upper  one  is  the  smaller,  and,  for  a 
plank  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  wide,  should  not  exceed 
five  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  often  made  larger  than  this, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  shorter  its  radius,  the  smaller  will 
be  the  surface  of  the  roller  acting  upon  the  plate  at  any 
given  moment  of  its  passage  through  the  press,  and  the 
more  concentrated  will  be  the  pressure — resulting  in  economy 
of  labour  in  turning  the  levers.  The  lower  roller  should  be 
of  twice  the  diameter  of  the  upper.  With  the  object  of 
economizing  labour,  the  levers  for  turning  the  lower  roller 
should  be  not  less  than  three  feet  six  inches,  measuring  from 
the  axis  of  the  roller  to  their  extremity. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of 'Vnv.  Etcher,  Croton  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  WOODMAN, 


WILLIAM  STRANG. 


T  daybreak — at  daybreak, 

Beneath  the  autumn  sky, 

In  the  yellow  rain  of  the  autumn  leaves. 
The  ringing  axe  I  ply, 

And  I  hack  and  hew  at  the  standing  oak. 

Till  the  curling  splinters  fly. 


At  noonday — at  noonday, 

From  out  the  cottage  nigh. 

The  good  wife  comes  with  the  noonday  meal 
While  the  leaves  go  dancing  by. 

And  we  sit  and  chat  on  the  fallen  oak, 

And  the  splinters  round  us  lie. 


THE  WEY,  NEAR  RIPLEY. 


W.  W.  BALL. 


F  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames,  the 

“  Chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave,” 

is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  winding  as  it  does  through  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenery  in  the  South  of  England  ;  it  passes  the  old  and  beautiful  towns 
of  Farnham,  famous  for  its  hops.  Godaiming,  Guildford,  and  Weybridge,  and  on 
its  banks  lie  the  well-known  ruins  of  Waverley  Abbey,  the  first  Cistercian  monas¬ 
tery  in  England,  founded  in  1128,  and  the  less-renowned  but  equally  interesting 
remains  of  Newark  Abbey,  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  I. 


The  subject  of  the  etching  is  a  spot  where  the  navigable  cut  (made  to  save 
boats  from  being  obliged  to  follow  the  Wey’s  tortuous  windings)  overflows  into  the 
old  river ;  a  pleasant  walk  of  half-a-mile  over  the  fields  takes  us  into  Ripley,  a  quiet, 
old-fashioned  village,  on  the  main  road  to  Portsmouth,  well  known  and  prosperous 
in  the  old  coaching  days,  and  now  equally  familiar  to  bicyclists. 


THE  JOLLY  YOUNG  WATERMAN. 

M.  W.  RIDLEY. 

ND  did  not  you  hear  of  a  jolly  young  waterman, 
Who  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  used  for  to  ply  ? 

He  feather’d  his  oars  with  such  skill  and  dexterity, 
Winning  each  heart  and  delighting  each  eye. 

He  look’d  so  neat  and  row’d  so  steadily. 

The  maidens  all  flocked  to  his  boat  so  readily ; 

And  he  eyed  the  young  rogues  with  so  charming  an  air. 

That  this  waterman  ne’er  was  in  want  of  a  fare. 

What  sights  of  fine  folks  he  row’d  in  his  wherry, 

’Twas  clean’d  out  so  nice  and  so  painted  withal : 

He  was  always  first  oars  when  the  fine  city  ladies 
In  a  party  to  Ranelagh  went,  or  Vauxhall, 

And  oftentimes  would  they  be  giggling  and  leering. 

But  ’twas  all  one  to  Tom  their  gibing  and  jeering ; 

For  loving  or  liking  he  little  did  care. 

For  this  waterman  ne’er  was  in  want  of  a  fare. 

And  yet  but  to  see  how  strangely  things  happen, — 

As  he  row’d  along  thinking  of  nothing  at  all. 

He  was  plied  by  a  damsel  so  lovely  and  charming. 

That  she  smiled  and  so  straightway  in  love  did  he  fall. 

And  would  this  young  damsel  but  banish  his  sorrow. 

He’d  wed  her  to-night,  before  to-morrow. 

And  how  should  this  waterman  ever  know  care. 

When  he’s  married  and  never  in  want  of  a  fare  ? 

Thomas  Dibdin. 


